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'  Important  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  components  of  U.S.  cotton 
production  since  World  War  II.  Dur- 
ing the  1947-64  period,  production 
has  been  maintained  due  to  a  sharp 

■  upward  trend  in  yield  per  harvested 
acre— despite   a   sharp  downward 

^  trend  in  harvested  acreage. 

The  record  average  yield  of  524 
pounds  per  harvested  acre  for  the 
1964  crop  is  almost  double  the 

.average  yield  of  267  pounds  per 
acre  achieved  in  1947.  This  yield 
increase  more  than  offset  a  34- 
percent  decline  in  har\'ested  acre- 

'age,  and  production  rose  by  29  per- 
cent from  1947  to  1964. 
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SUMMARY 


Prospects  for  U.S.  cotton  exports  during  the  1964- 
65  crop  year  (August  1,  1964-July31, 1965)have  weakened 
in  recent  months.  Shipments  this  year  are  now  expected 
to  total  about  4.5  million  bales.  This  is  0.7  million  below 
earlier  estimates  and  1.2  million  below  shipments  of 
5,7  million  during  the  past  crop  year.  U.S.  exports  this 
year  are  likely  to  drop  because  importing  countries  abroad 
have  been  working  down  their  relatively  large  stocks 
of  cotton,  and  near  record  production  in  Russia  and  Main- 
land China  have  caused  these  countries  to  reduce  their 
imports  from  foreign  free-world  countries. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  foreign  free-world  coun- 
tries is  still  expected  to  be  record  high  this  year. 
Production,  however,  is  also  expected  to  be  record  high 
and  furnish  the  increased  quantity  needed  for  consumption. 
The  record  production  in  1964-65  is  expected  to  result 
from  increases  in  both  acreage  and  yield.  The  gain  in 
cotton  consumption  during  1964-65  is  not  expected  to 
match  the  increase  in  1963-64  partly  because  of  the 
continued  rapid  expansion  in  use  of  man-made  fibers. 

The  estimated  increase  in  foreign  free- world  cotton 
consumption  for  this  year,  about  0.7  million  bales,  is 


equally  divided  between  net  exporting  and  net  importing 
countries.  A  substantial  increase  in  cotton  consumption 
appears  to  be  in  prospect  for  India.  Higher  cotton  textile 
production  rates  thus  far  this  season  ma^a  indieate  a 
new  record  for  1964-65.  Consumption  may  be  slightly 
higher  in  Japan  than  last  year.  During  August-October 
1964,  the  first  quarter  of  1964-65,  consumption  was  up 
about  3  percent  from  the  year-earlier  period.  Con- 
sumption in  Western  Europe  may  be  slightly  higher  this 
year,  with  small  increases  expected  in  the  Netherlands, 
Austria,  Greece,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  West  Germany, 
Declines  may  occur  in  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  Denmark, 
and  France.  Among  other  countries,  consumption  may 
rise  this  season  in  Brazil  and  Argentina, 

U.S.  mill  consumption  of  upland  cotton  for  the 
1964-65  crop  year  may  total  near  9.6  million  bales. 
This  estimate  is  1.1  million  bales  more  than  that 
used  in  1963-64  and  the  highest  since  1950-51.  Lower 
net  cost  of  upland  cotton  to  domestic  users,  resulting 
from  legislation  enacted  in  April  1964,  is  contributing  to 
the  consumption  increase. 

The  1964  U.S.  crop  of  upland  cotton  was  placed 
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at  15,2  million  bales  as  of  December  1.  This  was  the 
largest  crop  since  1953,  a  year  when  acreage  allot- 
ments were  not  in  effect.  The  large  crop  resulted 
from  record  yields.  Continued  adoption  of  improved 
cultural  practices  and  generally  favorable  growing  con- 
ditions in  most  major  producing  States  contributed  to 
record  yields. 

Despite  increased  domestic  use,  total  disappearance 
in  1964-65  will  be  less  than  1964  production.  Thus, 
the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  on  August  1,  1965, 
is  now  expected  to  total  about  13.3  million  bales.  This 
would  be  an  increase  of  1,2  million  bales  from  August 
1,  1964,  and  the  largest  carryover  since  the  alltime 
high  of  14.4  million  in  1956. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  1965  U.S, 
crop  of  upland  cotton  again  has  been  set  at  the  statutory' 
minimum  of  16  million  acres,  (Acreage  planted  in  excess 
of  individual  farm  allotments  will  be  subject  to  a  market- 
ing quota  penalty.)  The  1965  crop  support  price  for 
Middling  1-inch  cotton  has  been  set  at  29,00  cents  per 
pound,  1  cent  less  than  for  the  1964  crop.  However, 
producers  who  plant  within  their  domestic  allotment 
in  1965  will  be  eligible  to  receive  the  basic  price 
support  through  loans  plus  an  additional  payment  of 
4.35  cents  per  pound  (the  maximum  payment  permitted 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  with  a  basic  price 
support  of  29.00  cents);  the  payment  for  the  1964  crop 
was  3.50  cents  per  pound.  As  in  1964,  most  producers 
with  1965  allotments  of  15  acres  or  less  will  not  be 
required  to  reduce  their  plantings  to  be  eligible  for 
the  additional  price  support  payment.  The  national 
domestic  allotment  is  10,425,000  acres,  about  65  per- 
cent of  the  16,000,000  national  minimum  acreage  allot- 
ment. Cotton  producers  who  comply  with  the  domestic 
allotment  may  grow  other  cash  crops,  which  include 
soybeans,  flax,  and  guar,  on  that  part  of  the  effective 
allotment  not  planted  to  cotton.  However,  the  acreage 


planted  to  the  feed  grains  may  not  exceed  the  grain 
base, 

USDA  has  announced  that  export  market  acreage 
will  not  be  authorized  for  the  1965  crop.  The  Agricultural 
Act  of  1964  provides  that  when  the  carryover  is  in 
excess  of  8  million  bales,  export  market  acreage  can- 
not be  authorized  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
end  of  the  marketing  year  will  be  at  least  1  million 
bales  less  than  the  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year.  The  carryover  of  upland  cotton  on 
August  1,  1966,  is  not  expected  to  be  reduced  by  the 
required  1  million  bales  from  August  1,  1965, 

Imports  of  cotton  textiles  (raw  cotton  equivalent 
basis)  totaled  580,300  bales  for  January-November  1964, 
This  was  1  percent  below  the  589,000  bales  imported 
for  the  same  months  in  1963,  Imports  in  recent  mon±s, 
however,  have  trended  upward  and  for  all  of  calendar 
1964  may  be  near  1963  imports  of  634,000  equivalent 
bales.  Increased  demand  in  the  domestic  market  for 
cotton  goods  has  contributed  to  the  uptrend  in  textile 
imports. 

Exports  of  cotton  textiles  for  January- November 
1964  were  equivalent  to  407,700  bales,  up  nearly  3  per- 
cent from  396,300  bales  shipped  during  the  same  months 
of  1963.  Although  exports  of  cotton  textiles  have  trended 
upward  in  recent  months,  they  have  remained  below  the 
same  months  of  1963,  Exporters  of  cotton  goods  are 
finding  it  more  difficult  to  sell  these  products  in  foreign 
markets  because  net  costs  of  goods  have  risen.  Rising 
market  prices  for  domestically  produced  goods,  re- 
sulting partly  from  strong  inventory  demand,  and  the 
elimination  of  equalization  payments  under  the  cotton 
products  export  program  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease in  costs. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


U.S.  CARRYOVER  INCREASING 

U,S,  carryover  of  upland  cotton  on  August  1, 
1965,  is  expected  to  total  about  13,3  million  bales, 
up  from  the  previous  estimate  of  12.7  million.  The 
revised  estimate  stems  from  weakened  prospects  for 
U.S.  cotton  exports.  Shipments  this  crop  year  are  now 
expected  to  total  about  4.5  million  bales. 


U.S.  EXPORTS  DECLINING 

U.S,  cotton  exports  during  1964-65  are  expected 
to  total  about  4,5  million  bales,  down  from  5,7  million 
in  1963-64,  Exports  for  August-November  1964  totaled 
982,000  bales  compared  with  1,520,000  bales  for  the 
same  months  a  year  earlier,  (See  table  8.) 


U,S,  exports  are  declining  this  year  mainly  be- 
cause exports  by  foreign  free-world  countries  to 
Communist  countries  are  declining,  foreign  produc- 
tion is  higher,  and  some  working  down  of  stocks  is 
expected  in  importing  countries.  Based  on  trade  data 
for  the  first  few  months  of  the  current  season,  net 
imports  by  Communist  countries  are  expected  to  de- 
cline considerably  from  the  previous  year.  Near-re- 
cord production  is  now  expected  in  both  China  and  Russia 
during  the  current  year.  Foreign  free-world  net  exports 
to  Communist  countries,  together  with  small  quantities 
exported  to  the  United  States,  are  expected  to  total 
about  2.1  million  bales  this  year.  This  compares  with 
record  exports  of  2.6  million  in  1963-64.  Exports  in 
1963-64  were  0.7  million  bales  above  the  previous  year 
and  1.2  million  above  1961-62.  Smaller  exports  to  Com- 
munist countries  this  year  mean  smaller  total  markets 
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for  foreign-grown  cotton.  This  results  in  larger  avail- 
able supplies  of  foreign-grown  cotton  which  will  compete 
with  U.S. -grown  cotton  in  free  world  markets. 

Some  working  down  of  cotton  stocks  in  importing 
countries  now  appears  to  be  in  prospect  for  the  current 
year,  as  these  countries  meet  more  of  their  consumption 
needs  from  stocks  ±is  year  than  last  year.  Importing 
countries  built  up  stocks  by  about  0.7  million  bales 
during  the  1963-64  crop  year. 

RECORD  CONSUMPTION  ABROAD 
OFFSET  BY  LARGE  CROPS 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  foreign  free-world  coun- 
tries is  expected  to  total  a  record  high  of  about  25.0 
million  bales  during  the  current  crop  year.  This  would 
be  0.7  million  bales  above  the  previous  record  in  1963- 
64,  but  would  not  match  the  1.1 -million-bale  increase 
in  1963-64  from  a  year  earlier.  (See  table  1.)  The  upturn 
in  cotton  consumption  during  1964-65  is  being  modified 
by  the  continued  rapid  expansion  in  production  and  con- 
sumption of  man-made  fibers. 

The  increase  in  cotton  consumption  in  foreign  free- 
world  countries  this  year  is  expected  to  be  about 
equally  divided  between  net  exporting  and  importing 
countries.  A  substantial  increase  in  cotton  consumption 
appears  to  be  in  prospect  for  India.  Higher  cotton 
textile  production   rates   thus  far  this  season  may 


indicate  a  new  record  consumption  total  for  1964-65. 
Consumption  may  be  slightly  higher  in  Japan.  Con- 
sumption in  August-October  1964  was  up  about  3  per- 
cent from  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  In  Western 
Europe,  cotton  consumption  may  be  slightly  higher 
this  year.  Small  increases  are  expected  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Austria,  Greece,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  West 
Germany.  Declines  may  occur  in  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain 
Denmark,  and  France.  Among  other  countries,  con- 
sumption of  cotton  may  rise  this  season  in  Brazil 
and  Argentina. 

Cotton  production  in  the  foreign  free  world  for  the 
1964-65  season  is  expected  to  total  about  22.6  million 
bales,  a  record.  This  compares  with  the  previous  record 
crop  of  22.0  million  bales  produced  in  1963-64,  (See 
table  1,)  Foreign  free-world  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
during  1964-65  apparently  was  slightly  larger  than  a 
year  earlier  and  average  yields  are  expected  to  be  up 
slightly.  Except  for  Europe,  production  is  expected  to 
increase  in  all  major-producing  areas  of  the  foreign 
free  world.  Increased  production  is  expected  in  Central 
American  countries  as  new  areas  are  planted  to  cotton, 
and  in  Turkey  and  Syria  because  of  increased  acreages. 
In  Egypt,  an  expected  increase  in  average  yields  is 
expected  to  more  than  offset  a  slight  decline  in  acreage. 
Production  is  expected  to  decline  in  Greece  and  Spain 
as  acreage  is  down  from  1963,  Pakistan's  production 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  below  last  season's  record 
production  because  of  adverse  weather  conditions.  Pro- 


Table  l.--Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution  in  the  foreign  free  world,  1961  62 
to  1964-65  (August'July  marketing  year) 


Item 

1961-62 

1962-63 

;  1963-64 

;  1/ 

'        1964  65 

i  y 

Mil.  bales 

Mil.  bales 

Mil.  bales 

Mil.  bales 

Starting  carryover 

10.2 

9.5 

9.6 

10.3 

Production 

19.5 

21.9 

22.0 

22.6 

Imports  from  United  States  3/ 

4.8 

3.3 

5.6 

4.4 

Total  supply 

34.5 

34.7 

37.2 

37.3 

Consumption 

23.6 

23.2 

24.3 

25.0 

Exports  to  United  States 

net  exports  to  Communist 

countries  and  destroyed 

1.4 

1.9 

2.6 

2.1 

Total  disappearance 

:  25.0 

25.1 

26.9 

27.1 

Ending  carryover 

:  9.5 

9.6 

10.3 

10.2 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Estimated.  3/  Excludes  small  quantities  exported  by  the  United  States  to  Communist 
countries. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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duction  is  also  expected  to  decline  some  in  India  because 
of  a  decline  in  yields  from  the  past  year's  record  high. 


< 

•TV.-.'- 

U.S.  MILL  CONSUMPTION  INCREASING 

Consumption  of  upland  cotton  by  U.S.  mills  during 
the  current  year  may  total  near  9.6  million  bales.  This 
is  1.1  million  more  than  used  in  1963-64  and  the  highest 
since  1950-51.  Lower  net  cost  of  upland  cotton  to 
domestic  users,  resulting  from  legislation  enacted  in 
April  1964,  is  contributing  to  ±e  consumption  increase. 
(See  table  9.) 

The  rate  of  use  for  both  cotton  and  man-made  fibers 
declined  in  December  from  a  month  earlier.  This  resulted 
in  part,  because  the  consumption  period  for  December 
included  both  Christmas  and  New  Years'  holidays. 
The  seasonally  adjusted  daily  rate  of  upland  cotton 
consumption  in  December  was  down  2  percent  from 


a  month  earlier  but  up  6  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
(See  tables  2  and  3.) 

A  continued  high  level  of  consumption  this  season  is 
indicated  by  a  downward  trend  in  the  ratio  of  mill  stocks  to 
unfilled  orders  for  cotton  cloth.  Also,  firm  cotton  cloth 
prices  and  a  slight  widening  of  mill  margins  for  cloth 
are  stimulating  mill  activity. 

U.S.  CROP  LARGEST  SINCE  1953 

The  1964  crop  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  was  estimated  at 
15,317,000  running  bales  as  of  December  1.  This  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  15,289,986  running  bales  produced  inl963 
and  is  the  largest  production  since  1953.  Estimated  pro- 
duction for  1964  was  above  1963  output  in  8  of  the  14  major 
cotton-producing  States.  (See  table  11.) 

The  1964  crop  was  produced  on  an  estimated 
14,058,000  acres,  the  smallest  harvested  acreage  since 
1958,  compared  with  14,212,000  acres  for  1963.  The  in- 
creased production  for  1964  resulted  from  further  rise 
in  average  yields.  The  estimated  average  yield  was  524 
pounds  per  harvested  acre,  compared  with  the  previous 
record  high  of  517  pounds  in  1963  and  the  1958-62  average 
of  454  pounds.  The  record  yield  resulted  from  continued 
use  of  improved  cultural  practices  and  generally  favorable 
growing  conditions  in  most  major-producing  areas. 
Record  or  near-record  yields  occurred  in  nearly  all  pro- 
ducing States.  (See  tables  11  and  12.) 


Table  2  .--Upland  cotton:    Daily  rate  of  mill  consumption,  unadjusted  and  seasonally 
adjusted,  August  1962  to  date 


1962-63 

1963-64 

1/  \ 

1964-65 

1/ 

Month 

Unad-  ! 
.       justed  . 

Ajusted  : 

Unad-  ! 
justed  . 

Adjusted  : 

Unad-  '. 
justed  . 

Adjusted 

Bales  2/ 

Bales  2/ 

Bales  2/ 

Bales  2/ 

Bales  2/ 

Bales  2/ 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

34,016 
32.218 
32,357 
:       32,665  ' 
28,845 
31,006 
32,105 
32,621 
31,723 
34,067 
32,502 
26,918 

32,739 
32.186 
31,354 
31,806 
31,050 
31,006 
31,170 
31,609 
31,440 
32,476 
31,833 
32,470 

32,811 
32,596 
32,623 
33,323 
29,764 
31,962 
33,570 
33,124 
32,724 
33,800 
33,650 
29,152 

31,640 
32,402 
31,796 
32,352 
31,970 
32,187 
32,561 
31,973 
32,561 
32,190 
32,958 
35,165 

35,023 
34,556 
34,703 
35,583 
31,434 

33,773 
34,350 
33,824 
34,547 
33,764 

1/    Preliminary.     2/    Running  bales. 
Original  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  adjusted  by  seasonal  factors  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Table  3  ,~- Man  made  staple  fiber:    Daily  rate  of  mill  consumption 
by  cotton-system  spinning  spindles,  August  1962  to  date 


1962-63 


Rayon 
and 
acetate 


Non- 
cellulosic 


1963-64  1/ 


Rayon 

and 
acetate 


Non- 
cellulosic 


2/ 


1964-65  1/ 


Rayon 
^nd 
acetate 


Non- 
cellulosic  2/ 


Unadj. 

Adj. 

:  Unadj.  : 

Adj. 

:Unadj. 

:  Adj. 

:  Unadj. 

:  Adj. 

:  Unadj. 

:  Adj. 

:  Unadj. 

:Adj. 

1000  lb. 

1000  lb. 

1000  lb. 

1000  lb. 

1000  lb. 

1000  lb. 

2,029 

1,909 

747 

696 

2.444 

2,325 

1.052 

982 

2.632 

2,504 

1,240 

1,158 

2,017 

2,037 

751 

762 

2,467 

2,438 

937 

942 

2,539 

2,509 

1,224 

1,230 

2,128 

2,017 

761 

761 

2,490 

2,387 

956 

956 

2,575 

2,469 

1.214 

1,214 

2,203 

2,086 

771 

790 

2,629 

2,501 

958 

1.000 

2,613 

2,486 

1,228 

1,282 

1,970 

2,089 

713 

798 

2,416 

2,546 

909 

1,017 

2,290 

2,413 

1,104 

1,235 

2,087 

2,136 

825 

861 

2,438 

2,506 

995 

1,036 

2,256 

2,201 

894 

904 

2,661 

2,576 

1,029 

1,035 

2,293 

2,228 

928 

912 

2,604 

2,518 

1,052 

1,030 

2,198 

2,189 

945 

935 

2,536 

2,551 

1,057 

1,048 

2,330 

2,309 

1,020 

940 

2,542 

2,519 

1,123 

1,035 

2,365 

2,358 

1,076 

975 

2,540 

2,532 

1,129 

1,023 

2,010 

2,362 

902 

988 

2,149 

2,525 

1,015 

1,112 

1/    Preliminary.  From  August  1963  through  January  1964,  data  have  been  overstated.  Revised  orginal  data 
wifl  be  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Annual  Summary  for  1963-64.      2/    Includes  nylon,  acrylic 
and  modacrylic,  polyester,  and  other  man-made  staple  fibers. 


Original  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  adjusted  by  seasonal  factors  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


By  regions  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  production  was  up 
about  6  percent  over  the  past  year  in  Southeastern 
States,  These  States  produced  about  2.5  million  bales 
or  16  percent  of  the  U.S.  crop  in  1964 — the  highest 
percent  since  1956.  The  1964  average  yield  in  the 
Southeast  was  491  pounds,  up  30  pounds  from  1963 
and  115  pounds  above  the  1958-62  average.  (See  tables  12 
and  13.) 

Cotton  production  declined  during  1964  from  a 
year  earlier  in  the  Southwest.  Both  harvested  acreage 
and  average  yields  were  down  from  a  year  earlier 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The  average  yield  in  the 
Southwest  was  down  13  pounds  from  the  record  high 
of  354  pounds  in  1963.  Production  in  the  West  was 
about  2.9  million  bales,  up  about  3  percent  from  the 
previous  year  because  of  record  yields. 

Delta  States  produced  about  5.5  million  bales  or 
36  percent  of  the  1964  U.S.  crop  compared  with  5.4  million 
bales  and  35  percent  of  the  1963  crop.  The  Delta's  average 
yield  was  649  pounds  per  harvested  acre,  up  7  pounds  from 
the  previous  year  and  155  pounds  from  the  1958-62  aver- 
age. Mississippi's  average  yield  for  the  1964  crop  rose 
to  736  pounds--27  pounds  above  1963- -and  was  surpassed 
only  by  California  and  Arizona.  (See  tables  11,  12,  and 
13.) 


SUPPORT  PRICE  FOR  1965  CROP  UPLAND 
COTTON  ANNOUNCED 

On  December  18,  1964,  USDA  announced  a  minimum 
1965  crop  support  price  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  at 
29.00  cents  per  pound,  gross  weight,  at  average  location. 
This  compares  with  30,00  cents  for  the  1964  crop.  A 
minimum  national  average  support  price  (average  of  the 
crop)  of  28.25  cents  per  pound  was  also  announced.  This 
compares  with  29.30  cents  for  the  1964  crop.  The  price- 
support  level  was  announced  earlier  than  usual  to  give 
producers  time  to  study  their  alternatives  for  1965. 

Producers  who  plant  within  their  domestic  allotment 
in  1965  will  be  eligible  to  receive  the  basic  price  support 
through  loans  plus  an  additional  payment  of  4.35  cents 
per  pound.  For  the  1964  crop,  the  payment  rate  was  3.50 
cents.  As  in  1964,  most  producers  with  1965  allotments 
of  15  acres  or  less  will  not  be  required  to  reduce  their 
plantings  to  be  eligible  for  the  additional  price  support 
payment. 

The  national  domestic  allotment  for  1965  is 
10,425,000  acres,  about  65  percent  of  the  16,000,000 
national  minimum  acreage  allotment.  Cotton  producers 
who  comply  with  the  domestic  allotment  may  grow  other 
cash  crops,  which  include  soybeans,  flax,  and  guar,  on 
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that  part  of  the  effective  allotment  not  planted  to  cotton. 
However,  the  feed  grain  acreage  may  not  exceed  the 
feed  grain  base.  The  1965  cotton  program  also  pro- 
vides for  an  advance  signup  for  the  domestic  allot- 
ment program.  Signup  dates  for  this  program  will  be 
February  8,  1965,  to  March  26,  1965,  except  in  South 
Texas  where  the  signup  will  begin  January  18. 

USDA  has  announced  that  export  market  acreage  for 
the  1965  crop  will  not  be  authorized.  The  Agricultural  Act 
of  1964  provides  that  when  the  carryover  is  in  excess  of 
8  million  bales,  export  market  acreage  cannot  be  author- 
ized unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
the  carryover  of  upland  conon  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  will  be  at  least  1  million  bales  less  than  the  carry- 
over at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  The  carryover 
of  upland  cotton  on  August  1,  1966,  is  not  expected  to  be 
reduced  by  the  required  1  million  bales  from  August  1, 
1965. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  REVIEWS  U.S. 
COTTON  SITUATION 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  cotton  met  with  USDA 
officials  to  review  the  present  cotton  situation,  the 
effectiveness  of  cotton  legislation  passed  in  April  1964, 
and  the  need  for  additional  legislation  when  the  current 
program  ends  July  31,  1966.  The  Department's  state- 
ment, on  the  meeting  issued  December  8  follows,  in  part: 

"After  hearing  reports  on  cotton,  in- 
cluding latest  figures  on  production,  domestic 
consumption,  exports,  prices,  etc.,  theCom- 
mittee  agreed  that  the  overall  cotton  situation 
has  improved  under  this  new  legislation. 
The  supply  of  cotton  still  substantially  ex- 
ceeds needs,  due  principally  to  (1)  record- 
high  yields  per  acre  this  year  resulting  in 
an  unexpectedly  large  crop,  and  (2)  outlook 
for  exports  somewhat  less  than  last  year. 
The  domestic  allotment  program  did  not 
curtail  production  enough,  mainly  due  to  the 
late  date  of  enactment  of  the  law,  the  Com- 
mittee said. 

"Domestic  consumption  of  cotton  is 
estimated  to  be  at  least  1  million  bales 
higher  than  ■  in  1963-64  under  provisions 
which  make  cotton  available  to  U.S.  textile 
mills  at  prices  no  higher  than  those  at  which 
cotton  is  available  for  export  to  foreign 
markets.  Demand  for  cotton  goods  has  been 
extremely  strong  in  recent  months.  Reduc- 
tions in  the  price  of  cotton  items  to  consumers 
are  now  in  evidence  and  this  trend  is  expected 
to  become  widespread  in  the  months  ahead, 
according  to  the  Committee. 

"A  substantial  majority  of  the  Com- 


mittee believes  the  2 -year  program,  perhaps 
with  some  modifications,  should  be  extended 
by  the  Congress  for  additional  years.  The 
large  supply  of  cotton  now  on  hand  was 
recognized  as  the  No.  1  cotton  problem  and 
discussion  centered  on  various  actions  which 
might  be  taken,  such  as  (1)  stepping  up 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  cotton, 
and  (2)  ways  to  encourage  wider  participation 
in  the  domestic  allotment  program." 

CLOTH  PRICES  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 

Cotton  cloth  prices  have  continued  to  trend  upward 
in  recent  months,  reflecting,  in  part,  increased  cloth 
demand.  The  average  wholesale  value  of  fabric  (20 
constructions)  made  from  a  pound  of  cotton  in  December 
was  62.27  cents  per  pound  compared  with  61.48  cents  in 
November  and  62.29  in  December  1963.  (See  table  14.) 

Prices  paid  by  mills  for  cotton  used  in  the  20 
constructions  have  trended  upward  in  recent  months 
but  not  as  fast  as  have  cloth  prices.  As  a  result,  mill 
margins  have  continued  to  widen.  (See  table  14.) 

RATIO  OF  STOCKS  TO  UNFILLED  ORDERS 
DECLINES 

The  seasonally  adjusted  ratio  of  mill  stocks  to  un- 
filled orders  for  cotton  cloth  has  continued  to  trend  down- 
ward during  recent  months.  Unfilled  orders  for  cloth 
have  been  advancing,  while  stocks  have  shown  little 
change.  The  ratio  at  the  end  of  November  was  0.30,  down 
from  0.32  in  October  and  0,39  in  November  1963.  The 
November  ratio  was  the  lowest  since  May  1960.  (See 
table  4.)  Declines  in  the  ratio  usually  indicate  future  in- 
creases in  the  rate  of  consumption. 


U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  TEXTILES  BELOW 
YEAR  EARLIER;  EXPORTS  ABOVE 

U.S.  imports  of  cotton  textiles  totaled  580,300  bales 
(raw  cotton  equivalent  basis)  for  January-November  1964. 
This  is  1  percent  below  the  589,000  bales  imported  for 
the  same  months  in  1963.  (See  table  15.)  Imports  in  re- 
cent months,  however,  have  trended  upward  and  for  all 
of  calendar  1964  they  may  have  totaled  near  1963  imports 
of  634,000  bales.  Increased  demand  in  the  domestic  mar- 
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Table  4     -Cottoii  broadwoven  goods  at  cotton  mills:    Ratio  of 
stocks  to  unfilled  orders, seasonally  adjusted,  January 
1950  to  date  1 ' 


Year 

Tan 
Jail* 

:  Feb, 

•  Ma  r 

•  Anr 

•  May  ; 

-!  

Tune 



•  Tulv 



•    AtiO"  • 

Sent 

.  Oct. 

•  Nov. 

:  Dec, 

1950 

0,17 

0.14 

0.1  / 

n  in 

n  1  Q 
U.io 

U.IV 

U.ID 

U,14 

U.14 

n  10 

U.lo 

U.14 

n  10 

1951 

1  r\ 

1  0 

,16 

1  o 
.1^ 

,DU 

AO 

7A 

.  /  o 

7D 
.  /O 

A  7 
.0  / 

A  1 
.01 

1952  : 

.73 

.79 

.76 

.75 

.67 

.47 

.42 

.39 

.36 

.34 

.33 

.32 

1953 

.31 

.27 

.30 

.23 

.22 

.23 

.26 

.29 

.38 

.42 

.50 

.58 

iyo4 

,  JO 

.00 

.Do 

,40 

C  1 

.Dl 

.D/ 

.Do 

•  4D 

A  7 

.4  / 

AQ 
.40 

A  1 

.41 

10CC 

.00 

.0/ 

,00 

.0/ 

,0/ 

.OD 

.0/ 

07 

' 

OA 

OA 
,Z0 

OA 

0  /I 
.Z4 

1950 

.2d 

.04 

•  4<2 

.40 

.DU 

.DU 

yf  1 

.4 1 

A  Q 
.40 

.Do 

190/  ; 

.DO 

.0/ 

.DV 

,DD 

.D  / 

An 
.uU 

An 
.OU 

A 

.DD 

.Do 

c:7 
.0/ 

1958  : 

.63 

.71 

.71 

.70 

.71 

.67 

.56 

.56 

.55 

.51 

.44 

.41 

1959 

.40 

.34 

.30 

.27 

.24 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.19 

1960 

.18 

.20 

.23 

.24 

.27 

.31 

.34 

.39 

.45 

.49 

.57 

.64 

1961  : 

.61 

.58 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.47 

.40 

.39 

.40 

.41 

.42 

1962 

.47 

.43 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.51 

.55 

.56 

.56 

.54 

.55 

.56 

1963 

.60 

.62 

.58 

.60 

.60 

.56 

.52 

.49 

.48 

.41 

.39 

.42 

1964 

.47 

.51 

.52 

.57 

.56 

.49 

.45 

.39 

.36 

.32 

.30 

1/    End  of  month. 


ket  for  cotton  goods  and  rising  prices  have  contributed 
to  the  uptrend  in  textile  imports, 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  textiles  for  January-Novem- 
ber 1964  were  equivalent  to  407,700  bales,  up  nearly  3 
percent  from  396,300  bales  during  the  same  months  of 
1963.  (See  table  16,)  Although  exports  of  cotton  textiles 
have  trended  upward  in  recent  months,  they  have  remained 
below  the  same  months  in  1963.  Exporters  of  cotton  goods 
are  finding  it  more  difficult  to  sell  in  foreign  markets  be- 
cause of  (1)  rising  prices  for  domestically  produced  goods, 
resulting  in  partfrom  inventory  demand,  and  (2)  the  elimi- 
nation of  equalization  payments  under  the  cotton  products 
export  program.  Canada  is  the  largest  importer  of  U,S, 
cotton  fabric.  (See  table  17.) 

SPOT  MARKET  PRICES  STEADY 

The  average  spot  market  price  for  Middling  1-inch 
cotton  in  December  was  30,57  cents  per  pound  compared 
with  30.58  cents  in  October  and  November  and  33,15  cents 
in  December  1963.  (See  table  5,)  The  basic  support  price 
for  Middling  1-inch  for  the  1964  crop  is  30.00  cents  per 
pound  compared  with  32,47  cents  in  1963. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  cotton 
in  mid-December  was  29.30  cents  per  pound  compared 
with  30,12  cents  in  November  and  31.27  cents  in  IDecember 
1963,  (See  table  6,)  The  support  price  for  the  1964  crop  of 
upland  cotton  (average  of  the  crop)  is  29,30  cents  per 
pound  compared  with  31,72  cents  in  1963-64, 


Tables.'  Cotton:    American  Middling  1  inch^ 
price  per  pound  at  15  markets,  1/  monthly 
average,  August  1961  to  date 


Month 

;  1961-62 

:  1962  63 

:  1963-64 

:  1964-6; 

•  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

August 

■  33.11 

33.36 

33.17 

31.20 

September  ; 

33.38 

33.02 

33.09 

30.67 

October 

33.59 

33,01 

33.08 

30.58 

November  : 

33.59 

32.98 

33.11 

30.58 

December  ; 

33.56 

33.13 

33.15 

30.57 

January 

33.60 

33.42 

33.22 

February  ; 

33.66 

33,75 

33.30 

March 

33.75 

34.04 

33.38 

April 

33.85 

34,11 

33.41 

May 

:  33,88 

34,13 

33.37 

June 

:  34.09 

33,91 

33.27 

July 

:  33.98 

33.43 

32.57 

Average 

33.67 

33.52 

33.18 

1/    Prior  to  August  1,  1962,  average  at  14  markets. 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
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Table 6  .- -Cotton:    American  upland,  average 
price  per  pound  received  by  farmers, 
by  months,  August  1961  to  date 


Month 

:  1961-62 

:  1962-63 

:  1963-64 

: 1964-65 



;  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

August 

32,62 

32.59 

32,04 

30.57 

September  : 

0Z,/0 

QQ  IQ 

0Z,/1 

on 

ou.  oy 

October 

66,00 

oz.Dy 

oo  no 
32,90 

on  n  c 

November  : 

O  O  TO 

00, lo 

O  1  in 

61,/ / 

0  O 

oz,46 

on  1  o 

oU.12 

December  : 

31,86 

30.97 

31.27 

29.30 

January 

30.52 

30.35 

30.12 

February  : 

29,42 

30.92 

29,43 

March  , 

30.65 

32.48 

30,68 

April 

32,18 

33.06 

31,67 

May  ; 

33.59 

32.59 

32.09 

June  : 

33.55 

32.51 

32.39 

July  : 

33.37 

31.84 

32.50 

Average  1/  : 

32.80 

31.74 

32.02 

1/    Weighted  average. 

Crop  Reporting  Board,  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 


COTTON  PRICES  HIGHER 
IN  IMPORT  MARKETS 

Prices  for  most  qualities  of  U.S. -and  foreign- 
grown  cotton,  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  increased  during  Novem- 
ber and  December.  Prices  for  U.S. -grown  cotton  have 
continued  to  average  near  or  below  those  of  closely 
competitive  foreign-grown  cotton.  For  example,  the 
price  of  U.S.  Middling  1  1/32  inch,  c.i.f.  Liverpool, 


during  December  averaged  27.96  cents  per  pound  com- 
pared with  27.75  cents  during  November  and  27.54 
cents  in  December  1963.  The  price  of  U.S.  cotton  has 
averaged  below  comparable  Mexican  cotton  each  month 
since  April  1963  in  the  Liverpool  market.  The  diffepan- 
tial,  however,  has  narrowed  during  recent  months.  (See 
tables  18  and  19.) 

U.S.  and  foreign  average  spot  export  prices  are 
shown  in  table  20. 


MILL  USE  OF  EXTRA-LONG  STAPLE 
ABOVE  YEAR  EARLIER 

U.S.  mill  use  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  during  the 
current  year  is  expected  to  total  about  150,000  bales, 
up  from  141,400  bales  in  1963-64.  Larger  use  is  indicated 
this  year  by  the  upward  trend  in  the  rate  of  use  during 
recent  months.  The  seasonally  adjusted  daily  rate  of  con- 
sumption in  December  was  up  1  percent  from  a  month 
earlier  and  3  percent  from  December  1963.  (See  table 
7.) 

A  national  acreage  allotment  of  77,758  acxes  has 
been  announced  for  the  1965  crop  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton.  The  average  loan  rate  for  the  1965  crop  has  been, 
set  at  49.25  cents  per  pound,  same  as  for  the  1964  crop. 


The  Cotton  Situat ion  is  published  January, 
March,  May,  July,  September  and  November. 


The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release 
April  7,  1965. 
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Table  7.- -Extra-long  staple  cotton  1/:    Daily  rate  of  mill  consumption, 
unadjusted  and  seasonally  adjusted,  August  1962  to  date 


Month 

1962-63 

1963-64  2/ 

  —    ,  , 

'.  1964-65 

2/ 

Unadj. 

 .  . — .  1 

:        Adj.  .* 

Unadj. 

:  Adj. 

Unadj.  . 

Adj. 

Bales  3/ 

Bales  3/ 

Bales 

August 

^  CO 

65o 

boU 

DOO 

CO 

587 

598 

September 

649 

648 

CO  ^ 

536 

530 

552 

546 

October 

:  634 

611 

ceo 

553 

543 

558 

542 

November 

634 

630 

563 

CCA 

554 

574 

565 

December 

551 

610 

503 

555 

c  1  n 

519 

5/ A 

January 

631 

618 

589 

571 

1  ^LJL  Ljcii.  y 

675 

647 

560 

538 

March 

668 

640 

537 

512 

April 

631 

610 

534 

518 

May 

620 

583 

550 

521 

June 

598 

581 

522 

507 

July 

466 

574 

478 

589 

1/  Includes  American-Egyptian,  Sea  Island  and  foreign- grown  cotton. 
2/    Preliminary.     3/    Running  bales. 


Original  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  adjusted  by  factors  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Table    9. — Cotton  other  than  extra-long  staple:    Supply  and  distribution, 
United  States,  average  1935-39,  1945-1+9,  and  I95O  to  date 


Supply 

Distribution 

Year  : 
beginning : 
August  1  : 

Carryover 
beginning 
of  season 

Produc-  :      Net  : 
tion  1/  :  imports  : 

City 
crop 

;  Total 

:  Consurap- 
:  tion 

Net      :      De-  : 
exports  :  stroyed  : 

Total 

1,000  1,000  1,000 

bales  2/     bales  2/    bales  2/ 


8,288 
5,814 


12,750 
11,902 


110 

122 


6,781 
2,196 
2,741 
5,511 
9,570 
11,028 
14,399 
11,269 
8,615 
8,733 
7,404 
7,090 
7,741 
11,016 
12,131 


68 
26 
61 
50 
48 


51 
40 
41 
51 
48 
42 
68 
55 
4/50 
V50 


X,OUU         IjOUU  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 

bales  2/  bales  2/     bales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/    bales  2/ 

21,148  6,858       5,297  57  12,212 


23  17,862 


8,913  3,927 


34  12,874 


9,789 
14,983 
15,031 
16,295 
13,504 

14,591 
12,928 

10,783 
11,291 
14,435 
14,287 
14,323 
14,712 
15.036 
6/15,192 

1/    Includes  in-season  ginnings.    2/    Running  bales 
3/Adjusted  to  a  cotton  marketing  year  basis,  Aiigast 
inaxy  and  estimated.    6/  Crop  report  of  Dec.  1,  1964 


28 

40 

42 

43 
46 
47 
50 
58 
51 
50 
63 
64 
68 
102 
65 


17,244 
17,874 
21,899 
23,168 
25,718 
27,417 
22,151 
20,009 
23,266 
21,796 
21,546 
22,575 
26,205 
27.438 


3/10,357 
3/9,116 
1/9,358 
8,475 
8,730 
3/9,085 
3/8,496 
3/7,900 
3/8,594 
8,879 

3/8,m 
3/8,783 
1/8,258 

3/8,468 


4,108 

5,515 
3,048 
3,760 
3,445 
2,194 
7,540 
5,707 
2,766 
7,178 
6,625 
4,908 
3,348 
5,658 


27 
35 
50 
75 
60 


14,492 
14,666 
12,456 
12,311 
12,235 
11,278 
16,036 
13,607 
11,360 
16,058 
14,756 
13,691 
11,606 
14,126 


except  imports  which  are  in  bales  of  500  pounds. 
1-July  31.    4/    Imports  for  consmption.    _5/  Prelimr- 
Crop  Reporting  Board. 


Table  10. — Extra- long  staple  cotton:    Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
average  1935-39,  1945-49,  and  I95O  to  date  l/ 


Supply 

Distribution 

Year 
beginning 
A\igust 

Carryover  \ 
beginning  [ 
of  season  * 

Produc- 
tion 

Imports 

i  Total 

:  Consunip- 
:  tion 

\  Exports 

Total 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 

'         bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

Average 

1935-39 
Average 
1945-49 

48.2 

62.9 

21.0 
3.0 

61.4 
129.8 

130.6 
195.7 

80.0 
124.4 

0.2 
.7 

80.2 
125.1 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964  6/ 

65.0 
82.4 
48.3 
93.7 
158.4 

176.9 
129.8 
53.3 
121.7 
152.3 
154.4 
137.6 
5/90.4 
5/199.6 
5/253.3 

62.2 
46.0 
93.5 
64.5 
40.9 
41.5 
49.1 
79.7 
81.9 
69.1 
66.0 
61.1 
109.8 
161.2 
125.3 

121.2 
46.1 
132.5 
92.1 
98.4 
85.9 
96.5 
99.7 
85.5 
83.2 
85.7 
84.2 
82.3 
7/85.2 
8/85.6 

248.4 
174.5 
274.3 
250.3 
297.7 
304.3 
275.4 
232.7 
289.1 
304.6 
306.1 
282.9 
282.5 
446.0 
464.2 

3/152.4 
3/79.5 
3/103.1 
100.7 
111.6 
3/324.9 
3/112.2 
3/99.4 
3/109.1 
137.3 
3/148.1 
3/170.6 
3/160.6 
1/141.4 

4/ 

i 

20.3 
57.9 
9.7 
23.5 
4.2 
7.4 
7.1 
2.7 
1.6 

152.4 
79.5 
103.1 
100.7 
112.0 
145.2 
170.1 
109.1 
132.6 
141.5 
155.4 
177.7 
163.3 
143.0 

1/  Includes  American-Egyptian,  Sea  Island,  and  foreignr-grovm  cotton.    2/  American-Egyptian  and  Sea 
Island  in  running  bales,  foreign  in  bales  of  500  po\inds.    3/  Adjusted  to  a  cotton  marketing  year  basis, 
August  1-July  3I0    4/  Less  than  50  bales.    _5/  Includes  v,i68  bales  of  foreign  cotton  from  the  national 
stockpile  on  August  1,  I962,  6l,l68  bales  on  A\igust  1,  I963  and  27,4t4  on  August  1,  1964.    6/  Preliminary 
and  estimated.    7/  Imports  for  consumption.    8/  Import  quota. 
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Table  11. --Cotton:    Acreage,  production  and  yield  forecast,  by  States, 
crop  of  1964  with  comparisons 


State 


196k 
Acreage 

for 
harvest 

1/ 


Lint  yield  per 
harvested  acre 


Average 
1958-62 


1963 


Indica- 
ted 
196k 


Production  2/ 


Average 
1958-62 


1963 
crop 


I96U 
crop 

indica- 
ted 

Dec.  1 


Change 
from 
1963 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

0  / 

3/ 

■3  / 
3/ 

Percent 

North  Carolina 

380 

362 

kk9 

480 

273 

352 

380 

+  8.0 

South  Carolina 

•  538 

366 

405 

491 

398 

454 

550 

+21.1 

Georgia 

633 

38h 

453 

470 

485 

605 

620 

+  2.5 

Tennessee 

500 

531 

621 

648 

554 

654 

675 

+  3.2 

Alabama 

830 

386 

511 

518 

645 

886 

895 

+  1.0 

Missouri 

3^7 

530 

630 

574 

420 

452 

4X5 

-  8.2 

Mississippi 

l,k6o 

I182 

709 

736 

1,478 

2,129 

2,240 

+  5.2 

Arkansas 

1,242 

502 

582 

611 

1,342 

1,496 

1,580 

+  5.6 

Louisiana 

520 

628 

549 

463 

681 

595 

-12.6 

Oklahoma 

575 

30h 

273 

267 

366 

336 

320 

-  4.8 

Texas 

5,675 

3U9 

362 

349 

4,516 

4,4lT 

4,125 

-  6.6 

New  Mexico 

188 

732 

682 

664 

297 

271 

260 

-  4.1 

Arizona 

375 

980 

1,037 

1,069 

8l4 

839 

835 

-  .5 

California 

l,OUl 

1,12k 

1,174 

1,815 

1,714 

1,820 

+  6.2 

Other  States  h/  • 

51 

388 

h6l 

439 

39 

48 

46 

-  4.2 

United  States  : 

1U,058 

517 

524 

13,905 

15,33^ 

15,356 

+  0.1 

American- 

Egyptian  5/ 

•  107.1 

530 

562 

578 

79.^ 

164.6 

29.0 

-21.6 

1/  December  1  estimate. 

2/  Production  ginned  and  to  be  ginned. 

3/  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight.  A  500-poi3nd  bale  contains  about  480  net 
pounds  of  lint. 

4/  Includes  Virginia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  and  Nevada. 
2/  Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals. 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  December  1,  1964. 
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Table  -"ItS. --Cotton:    Acreage,  planted  and  harvested,  and  yield  per  acre 
on  harvested  acreage,  by  regions,  1950  to  date 


West 


Southwest 


2/ 


Delta 

3/ 


Southeast 


it/' 


Total 


1,000 
acres 


Per- 
cent 


1,000  Per- 
acres  cent 


1,000  Per- 
acres  cent 


1,000  Per- 
acres  cent 


1,000 
acres 


Planted  acreage  5/ 


1,051 
2,227 
2,398 
2,38U 
l,5i^6 
1,332 
1,338 
1,289 
1,323 
1,1+97 
1,619 
1,1+46 
l,l+5i^ 
1,353 
1,3'^2 


5.6 
7.6 
8.5 
8.9 
7.7 
7.1+ 
7.8 
9.0 

10.7 
9.5 

10.1 
8.7 
8.9 
9-1 
9.1 


8,130 
ll+,915 
13,710 
11,79'+ 
9,239 
8,1+95 
8,051+ 
6,838 
6,105 
7,1+35 
7,1+55 
7,785 
7,595 
6,81+5 
6,839 


i+3.1 
50.8 
1+8.9 
^+3.9 
1+6.1 
1+7.2 
1+7.2 
1+7.8 
U9.3 
1+7.0 
1+6.1+ 
1+6.9 
1+6.6 
1+6.1 
1+6.1 


5,7lK) 
7,325 
6,858 
7,570 
5,576 
l+,88l 
l+,605 
3,959 
3,369 
l+,3l+6 

it,  639 
^+,573 
1+,165 
l+,l8i+ 


30.1+ 
25.0 
21+.1+ 
28.1 
27.8 
27.1 
27.0 
27.7 
27.2 
27.1+ 
27.5 
28.0 
28.1 
28.1 
28.2 


Harvested  acreage 


3, 9^+5 
l+,886 
5,099 
5,121+ 
3,691 
3,283 
3,080 
2,221+ 
1,582 
2,555 
2,573 
2,718 
2,671 
2,U80 
2,1+78 


20. 
16, 
18, 
19. 
18. 
18, 
18. 


15.5 
12.8 

16.1 
16.0 
16.1+ 
l6.lt 

16.7 
16.6 


18,866 
29,353 
28,065 
26,872 
20,052 
17,991 
17,077 
ll+,310 
12,379 
15,833 
16,080 
16,588 
16,293 
ll+,8l+3 
ll>,8U3 


1,026 
2,179 
2,357 
2,31+7 
1,509 
1,287 
1,290 
1,21+8 
1,288 
1,1+59 
1,577 
l,lt09 
1,1+18 
1,310 
1,310 


5.8 
8.1 
9.1 
9.6 
7.8 
7.6 
8.3 
9.2 

10.9 
9.7 

10.3 
9.0 
9.1 
9.2 
9.1+ 


7,1+95 
13,335 
11,920 
9,920 
8,660 
7,690 
6,915 
6,1+45 
5,805 
6,975 
6,955 
7,205 
7,112 
6,1+1+0 
6,250 


1+1.9 
1+9.1+ 
1+6.0 
1+0.8 
1+5.0 
45.5 
44.3 

47.5 
48.9 
46.1 
45.4 
46.1 
45.7 
45.3 
44.6 


5,493 
6,650 
6,633 
7,028 
5,1+59 
4,746 
4,441 
3,683 
3,206 

4,195 
4,284 
4,404 
4,434 
4,o42 
4,078 


30.8 
24.7 
25.6 
28.9 
28.4 
28.0 
28.4 
27.2 
27.1 
27.7 
28.0 
28.2 
28.5 
28.5 
28.9 


3,829 
4,785 
5,011 
5,046 
3,623 
3,205 
2,969 
2,182 
1,550 
2,488 
2,493 
2,616 
2,605 
2,420 
2,420 


21.5 
17.8 
19.3 
20.7 
18.8 
18.9 
19.0 
16.1 
13.1 
16.5 
16.3 
16.7 
16.7 
17.0 
17.1 


17,843 
26,949 
25,921 
24,341 
19,251 
16,928 
15,615 
13,558 
11,849 
15,117 
15,309 
15,634 
15,569 
14,212 
14,058 


West  1/ 


Yield  per 


Actual 


Trend 

■  / 


Southwest  2 


Actiial 


Po\jnds 

764 
625 
629 
646 
862 
818 
957 
974 
983 
975 
937 
959 
1,056 
1,034 
1,070 


Pounds 

657 
683 
721 
766 
806 
830 
865 
901 
947 
966 
992 


Pounds 

204 
163 
164 
230 
235 
281 
269 
290 
382 
330 
331 
343 
339 
354 
341 


Trend 

2L 


acre  on  harvested 
Delta~37" 


Actual 


Pounds 

195 
211 
220 
233 
246 
260 
279 
299 
311 
324 

331 


Poimds 

307 

322 
366 
385 
395 
536 
499 
392 
430 
546 
497 
489 
510 
642 
649 


Trend 


acreage 

Southeast  4/ 


Actual 


Pounds 

345 
372 
392 
389 
4o4 
430 
449 
463 
477 
505 
517 


Pounds 

209 
331 
277 
275 
296 
405 
359 
334 
422 
386 
371 
338 
363 
461 
491 


Trend 

JL 


United  States 


Actual 


Trend 

7/ 


Pomds      Pounds  Pounds 


281 
294 
302 
300 
323 
343 
347 
354 
364 
382 
392 


269 
269 
260 
324 
341 
417 
409 
388 
466 
461 
446 
438 
457 

517 

524 


286 
307 
322 
331 
351 
373 
392 
410 
425 
444 
456 


1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada.     2/  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas.     3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Ken- 
tucky.   4/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama. 
5/  Not  adjusted  for  final  acreage  compliance  with  allotments.    6/  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  Eecember  1, 
1964.     7/  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield. 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  Startistical  Reporting  Service. 
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Table  13  — Production  and  percentage  distribution  of  cotton  by  regions, 
United  States,  1930  to  date 


Production 


West 
1/ 


.  South- 

',  Delta 

.  South- 

\  west 

i  States 

!     east  \ 

\  y 

\  y 

':      y  ': 

United 
States 


Percentage  of  U.  S.  crop 


West 
1/ 


South- 
west 
2/ 


Delta 
States 
3/ 


South- 
east 
4/ 


:  1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

:    500  lb. 

500  lb. 

500  lb. 

500  lb. 

500  lb. 

•      gr.  wt- 

ffr  wt 

cri~  wt 

PT  Wt 
«  WL, 

err*  wt" 

Pet, 

Prt 

IT  ^L, 

IT  Ct. 

1930 

:  519 

4,892 

3,589 

4,933 

13,932 

4 

35 

26 

35 

1931 

:  393 

6,582 

5,464 

4,658 

17,097 

2 

39 

32 

27 

1932 

:  270 

5,584 

3,921 

3,228 

13.003 

2 

43 

30 

25 

1933 

:  407 

5,694 

3,389 

3,556 

13,047 

3 

44 

26 

27 

1934 

:  466 

2,722 

3,157 

3,291 

9,636 

5 

28 

v, 
oo 

1935 

:  449 

3,523 

3,171 

3,495 

10.638 

4 

33 

30 

33 

1936 

:  744 

3,223 

4,724 

3,708 

12,399 

6 

26 

38 

30 

1937 

:  1,214 

5,927 

6,787 

5,017 

18,946 

6 

31 

36 

11 

1938 

:  716 

3,649 

4,572 

3,007 

11,943 

6 

31 

38 

25 

1939 

747 

3,372 

4,645 

3,052 

11  817 

U 

9Q 

Sy 

lb 

1940 

368 

4,036 

4,122 

3,540 

12,566 

7 

32 

33 

28 

1941 

691 

3,370 

4,266 

2,417 

10,744 

6 

31 

40 

23 

1942 

706 

3,746 

5,108 

3,256 

12,817 

6 

29 

40 

25 

1943 

580 

3,207 

4,502 

3,138 

11,427 

5 

28 

39 

28 

1944  : 

579 

3,280 

4,939 

3,432 

12  230 

C 

D 

97 
Z/ 

Ad 

4U 

28 

1945  : 

576 

2,079 

3,644 

2,716 

9.015 

7 

23 

40 

30 

1946  : 

758 

1,931 

3,413 

2,539 

8,640 

9 

22 

39 

30 

1947  : 

1,185 

3,767 

4,192 

2,716 

11.860 

10 

32 

35 

23 

1948  : 

1,532 

3,527 

6,282 

3,536 

14.877 

10 

24 

42 

24 

1949  : 

2,087 

6,650 

4,878 

2,512 

16,128 

1  ^ 

X  o 

ou 

16 

1950  : 

1,639 

3,188 

3,518 

1,667 

10,014 

16 

32 

35 

17 

1951  : 

2,842 

4,536 

4,467 

3,304 

15,149 

19 

30 

29 

22 

1952  : 

3,098 

4,072 

5,068 

2,901 

15,139 

21 

11 

33 

19 

1953  : 

3,167 

4,754 

5,646 

2,899 

16,465 

19 

29 

34 

18 

1954  : 

2,716 

10, bv/ 

20 

31 

33 

16 

1955 

2,201 

4,502 

5,313 

2,705 

14,721 

15 

31 

36 

18 

1956  : 

2,578 

3,876 

4,629 

2,227 

13,310 

19 

29 

35 

17 

1957  : 

2,539 

3,895 

3,010 

1,520 

10,964 

23 

36 

27 

14 

1958  : 

2,644 

4,621 

2,883 

1,364 

11,512 

23 

40 

25 

12 

1959  : 

2,973 

4,797 

4,784 

2,004 

14,553 

20 

33 

33 

14 

1960  : 

3,086 

4,804 

4,448 

1,934 

14,272 

22 

34 

31 

13 

1961 

2,823 

5,155 

4,497 

1,843 

14.318 

20 

36 

31 

13 

1962  : 

3,128 

5,037 

4,724 

1,978 

14,867 

21 

34 

32 

13 

1963  : 

2,830 

4,753 

5,423 

2,328 

15,334 

J9 

31 

35 

15 

1964    5/  : 

2,921 

4,445 

5,514 

2,476 

15,356 

19 

29 

36 

16 

1/     west  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada,      2/     Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
ana  Kansas.    3/    Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana.  Illinois,  and  Kentucky, 
±1    Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Florida,  4nd  Alabama.    5/    Crop  Report, 
December  1.  1964.  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
Crop  Reporting  Board,  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
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Table  20  .--Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes  j./  and 
U.  S.  average  spot  export  prices,  October,  November 
and  December  1964  2/ 


Market 


Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  (JAR 


Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  UAR 


Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  UAR 


Foreign 


United  States 


Quality 


Price  per 
pound 
3/ 


Price  per 
pound 
4/ 


Quality 
5/ 


Cents 


Cents 


Broach,  Vijay,  fine 
289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G 
Standard  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32" 
Tanguis  type  5 
Ashmouni  good 


Broach,  Vijay,  fine 
289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G 

Standard  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32" 
Tanguis  type  5 

Ashmouni  good 


Broach,  Vijay,  fine 
289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G 
Standard  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32" 
Tanguis  type  5 
Ashmouni  good 


October 


33.18 

23.77 
26.16 
18.52 

6/26.05 
33,08 
7/35,66 


22.29 

23.47 
26.71 
22.80 
25.89 
31,11 
29.67 


SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-.1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1  '32" 
SLM  1  3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


November 


34.57 
23.97 
25.01 

19.52 
6/26.18 
"  32.17 
7/35.66 


22.29 
23.49 
26.80 

22.80 
25.99 
33.00 
29.49 


SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  l-l  '16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1  3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


December 


35.63 
25.77 
24.30 
19.86 

6/26.13 
32.08 

7/35.66 


22.27 

23.45 
26.82 
22.78 
26,10 
32.99 
29.60 


SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16* 
M  1-1/8" 


1/    Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable.    2/    Quotations  on  net  weight  basis.    3/    Average  of  prices  collected 
once  each  week.      4/    Average  15  spot  market  gross  weight  price  less  export  pay  merit -in- kind  rate  per  pound, 
divided  by  0.96  to  convert  price  to  a  net  weight  basis.    5/    Quality  of  UJS.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most 
nearly  comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/    Delivered  at  Brownsville.  Net  weight  price-actual  price  divided  by 
0.96.    7/    Not  being  exported. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AMS. 
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Table  21. — Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  cotton. 
United  States,  August  1,  I962-I963  and  by  weeks, 
August  1,  196^)-,  to  date 


Upland 

Extra-long  staple  l/ 

Date 

Total  : 

Owned  : 

Under 
loan 

Total  : 

Owned 

2/  ; 

Under  ] 
loan  [ 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 

bales 

1,000 
bsiles 

1,000 
bales 

1962 
August 

1  : 

4,719 

4,694 

3/ 

4,694 

25 

25 

1963 
August 

1  : 

8,094 

8,010 

8,010 

84 



84 

1964 
August 
August 
August 
August 
A\jgust 

1  : 

7  : 
Ih  : 
21  : 
28  : 

10,366 
10,302 
10,191 
9,883 
9,760 

10,188 

10,124 
10,013 
9,704 
9,578 



1 
4 

10,188 
10,124 
10,013 
9,705 
9,582 

178 
178 
178 
178 
178 



178 
178 
178 
178 
178 

September 
September 
September 
September 

k 
11 
18 
25 

9,713 
9,634 
9,647 
:  9,716 

9,^3 
9,361 
9,299 
9,235 

72 

95 
170 

303 

9,535 
9,456 
9,469 
9,538 

178 

178 
178 
178 



178 
178 
178 
178 

October 
October 
October 
October 
October 

2 

9 
16 

23 
30 

9,715 
:  9,733 
:  9,874 
:  9,938 
:  10,235 

9,053 
8,833 
8,762 
8,547 
8,547 

484 

709 
934 
1,213 
1,510 

9,537 
9,542 
9,696 
9,760 
10,057 

178 
178 
178 
178 
177 

'3/ 
1 

178 
178 
178 
178 
178 

November 
November 
November 
November 

6 

13 
20 
27 

:  10,432 
:  10,786 
:  11,031 
:  11,421 

8,342 
8,342 
8,145 
8,145 

1,912 
2,264 
2,705 
3,095 

10,254 
10,606 
10,850 
11,240 

177 
177 
176 
176 

1 

3 

5 
5 

178 
180 
181 
181 

December 
December 
December 
December 

k 
11 
18 
25 

:  11,701 
:  12,052 
:  12,300 
:  12,627 

8,015 
8,014 
7,897 
7,897 

3,504 
3,855 
4,219 
4,542 

11,519 
11,869 
12,116 
12,439 

174 
174 
171 
171 

8 
9 
13 
17 

182 
183 
184 
188 

Janmry 
January 
January 

1 

8 
15 

:  12,807 
:  13,381 
:  13,693 

7,811 
7,811 
7,739 

4,808 
5,381 
5,764 

12,619 
13,192 
13,503 

170 
170 
168 

18 

19 

22 

188 
189 
190 

1/  Includes  American-Egyptian  and  Sea  Island . 
2/  Includes  American-Egyptian  cotton  transferred  to  COG  from  the  national  stockpile, 
but  does  not  include  the  foreign-grown  cotton  transferred  from  the  stockpile  for  sale 
or  disposition. 

3/  Less  than  50O  bales. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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Domestic 
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Disappearance  of  cotton 
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Cotton  products 
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Extra-long  staple 
Carryover 
Consumption 
Daily  rate 

Seasonal  adjustment  factors 
Sales  program 
Supply  and  disappearance 

G  innings: 
By  states 
Charges 


July,  November  1963  and  1964 

January,  May,  July,  September,  November 

March,  May,  July 

March,  July 

November 

January 

March,  May,  July 
March 

January,  March,  May,  September,  November 
March 


May,  July 
March,  September 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 

January,  March.  May,  July,  September,  November 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 
March,  November 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 
March,  November 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 

March,  November 

November 

November 

January,  March,  July,  September,  November 


July 

January 

January,  March.  May 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 

July 

January,  July 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 
January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 
January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 

March 

November 
November 

July 

March,  July,  September,  November 


March 

May 
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Consumption 
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Mill,  domestic  (total  and  per  capita) 
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Production 

Cotton  equivalent 

Producing  capacity 
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Domestic 
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Gray  goods  (20  constructions) 

15  spot  market 
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Received  by  farmers 
Foreign 
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January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 
March,  September,  November 


January,  September,  November 
January,  September,  November 
January,  September,  November 

May 

May,  July 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 

March,  November 

November 

March,  July,  November 

January,  May,  July,  September,  November 

July 

January 

May 

May,  September 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 


March 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 
January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 
March,  May,  July,  September,  November 
May,  November 

March,  May,  September,  November 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 

January,  March.  May 


May,  November 

January 

November 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September.  November 

May 

May 

November 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 
March 


November 
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January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 
September 

January,  May,  September,  November 

March,  November 
March,  July,  November 

January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November 
November 

March,  July,  September 


May 
May 


January,  May.  July,  September,  November 
November 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agricoltiire  postage  am)  fees  paid 
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